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SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


AT the close of the nineteenth century 
the world may be said to belong to the 
English-speaking races. The undisturbed 
ownership of two fertile continents, of a 
vast area in minor possessions, of the prin- 
cipal part of the carrying trade of all 
oceans, and of the largest share in the ex- 
isting active wealth in civilized com- 
merce, constitutes for Anglo-Saxons a 
claim to be called masters of the world, 
more real than ever the Romans could 
boast. It is natural that the race which 
has successfully passed through the se- 
verest struggles, and which has produced 
the greatest results from the smallest be- 
ginnings, should have been the first to 
study, and the first to expound, the gen- 
eral principles ot evolution itself. Dar- 
win and his work are not only a step in 
the development of human thought—they 
are a consequence of the evolution of the 
English-speaking race. 

In his forthcoming work Mr. Kidd 
practically asks the question: “What 
isto be the next step?” With striking 
clearness he states the case as it stands. 

“To the thoughtful mind the outlook 
at the close of the nineteenth century is 
profoundly interesting. History can fur- 
nish no parallel to it. The problems 
Which loom across the threshold of the 
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new century surpass in magnitude any 
that civilization has hitherto had to en- 
counter. We seem to have reached a 
time in which there is abroad in men’s 
minds an instinctive feeling that a defi- 
nite stage in the evolution of western 
civilization is drawing to a close, and that 
we are entering on a newera. Yet one 
of the most curious features of the time 
is the almost complete absence of any 
clear indication from those who speak in 
the name of science and authority, as to 
the direction in which the path of future 
progress lies. On every side in those de- 
partments of knowledge which deal with 
social affairs change, transition, and un- 
certainty are apparent. Despite the great 
advances which science has made during 
the past century in almost every other 
direction, there is, it must be confessed, 
no science of human society properly so 
called. What knowledge there is exists 
in a more or less chaotic state scattered 
under many heads; and it is not improb- 
ably true, however much we may hesitate 
to confess it, that the generalizations 
which have recently most stimulated in- 
terest in, and even advanced our knowl- 
edge of the laws operating beneath the 
complex social phenomena of our time, 
have not been those which have come 
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from the orthodox scientific school. 
They have rather been those advanced 
by that school of social revolutionists of 
which Karl Marx is the most command- 
ing figure. Judged by the utterances of 
her spokesmen, science, whose great tri- 
umph in the nineteenth century has been 
the tracing of the steps in the evolution 
of life up to human society, stands now 
dumb before the problems presented by 
society as it exists around us. As re- 
gards its further evolution she appears to 
have no clear message. 

“In England we have a most remarka- 
ble example of the impotency of science 
when she is appealed to for aid and en- 
lightenment in those all-engrossing prob- 
lems with which society is struggling. 
One of the monumental works of our 
time is the ‘Synthetic Philosophy’ of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer begun early in the 
second half of the century and not yet 
completed. It is a stupendous attempt 
not only at the unification of knowledge, 
but at the explanation in terms of evolu- 
tionary science of the development which 
human society is undergoing, and towards 
the elucidation of which development it 
is rightly recognized that all the work of 
science in lower fields should be prelim- 
inary. Yet so little practical light has 
the author apparently succeeded in throw- 
ing on the nature of the social problems of 
our time, that his investigations and con- 
clusions are, according to the views of 
those who deal with them, held to lead up 
to the opinions of either of the two dia- 
metrically opposite camps of individual- 
ists and collectivists into which society 
is slowly becoming organized. 

“From Mr. Herbert Spencer in Eng- 
land, who himself regards the socialistic 
tendencies of the times with dislike if not 
with alarm, and whose views are thus 
shared by some and opposed by others of 
his followers, to Professor Schaffle in Ger- 
many, who regards the future as belong- 
ing to purified socialism, we have every 
possible and perplexing variety of opinion. 
The negative and helpless position of 
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science is fairly exemplified in England by 
Professor Huxley, who, in some of his 
recent writings, has devoted himself to 
reducing the aims of the two conflicting 
parties of the day—individualists and 
socialists—to absurdity and impossibility 
respectively. These efforts are not, how 
ever, to be regarded as preliminary to an 
attempt to inspire us with any clear idea 
as to where our duty lies in the circum- 
stances. After this onslaught his own 
faith in the future grows obscure and he 
sends his readers on their way with, for 
guiding principle, no particular faith or 
hope in anything. 

“Yet that the times are pregnant of 
great changes the least observant must 
be convinced. Even those who indulge 
in these destructive criticisms seem to 
be conscious of this. Professor Huxley 
himself, despite his negative conclu- 
sions, is almost as outspoken as a Nihil- 
ist in his dissatisfaction with the exist- 
ing state of things. ‘Even the best of 
modern civilizations,’ said he, recently, 
‘appears to me to exhibit a condition of 
mankind which neither embodies any 
worthy ideal nor even possesses the merit 
of stability. I do not hesitate to express 
the opinion that if there is no hope of a 
large improvement of the condition of 
the greater part of the human family, if 
it is true that the increase of knowledge, 
the winning of a greater dominion over 
nature which is its consequence, and the 
wealth which follows upon that dominion 
are to make no difference in the extent 
and the intensity of want with its con- 
comitant physical and moral degradition 
amongst the masses of the people, | 
should hail the advent of some kindly 
comet which would sweep the whole af 
fair away as a desirable consummation.’ 
It is the large body of thought which this 
kind of feeling inspires which is now 
stirring European society to its depths, 
and nothing is more certain than that it 
will have to be reckoned with. M. de 
Laveleye, a few years ago, put the feeling 
into words. The message of the eigh 
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teenth century to man was, he said, 
‘Thou shalt cease to be the slave of 
nobles and despots who oppress thee; 
thou art free and sovereign.’ But the 
question of our times is: ‘It is a grand 
thing to be free and sovereign, but how 
is it that the sovereign often starves? 
how is it that those who are held to be 
the source of power often cannot, even 
by hard work, provide themselves with 
the necessaries of life?’ Mr. Henry 
George only fairly presses the matter 
home by asking whither in such circum- 
stances our progress is leading; for ‘to 
educate men who must be condemned to 
poverty is but to make them restive; to 
base on a state of most glaring social in- 
equality political institutions under which 
men are theoretically equal is to stand a 
pyramid on its apex.’ 

“Those who wish to see the end of the 
present organization of society have, so 
far, the most of the argument. Those 
who have no desire for change are of the 
class which always waits for action rather 
than argument. But a large section of 
the community, probably the largest sec- 
tion, while remaining unconvinced by 
the arguments used and more or less dis- 
trusting the methods proposed, feel that 
some change is inevitable. It is with 
these will probably rest the decisive part 
in shaping the course of future events. 
But at present they simply sit still and 
wait. They have no indication as to the 
direction in which the right path liese 
They look in vain to science and authority 
for any hint as to duty. They are with- 
out a faith. There is at the present time 
no science of human society. Many of 
the spokesmen of science who concern 
themselves with social problems continue 
to speak and act as if they conceived that 
their duty to society was to take away its 
feligious beliefs. But it is not that they 
have no faith of their own to offer in- 
stead; they apparently have themselves 
No grasp of the problems with which the 
World is struggling as best itcan. Science 
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has obviously herself so far no clear per- 
ception of the nature of the social evolu- 
tion which we are undergoing. She has 
made no serious attempt to explain the 
phenomenon of our Western civilization. 
We are without any real knowledge of 
the laws of its life and development and 
of the principles which underlie the pro- 
cess of social evolution which is proceed- 
ing around us.” 

There is indeed, as we are here told, 
no science of human society. Science 
means knowledge which is able to an- 
swer the questions of the future, as 
well as to explain the phenomena of the 
past, and concerning society there is no 
such knowledge. There is something 
appalling in the perception of this truth, 
since modern circumstances have so 
greatly increased its importance. The 
human race was formerly more sedentary, 
less numerous; there was more food, per 
head, of the world’s population, and men 
were content to sit still and eat it. But 
the inventions of modern times have 
mobilized the armies of mankind, and 
they are marching. Whither? We do 
not know. There is between our past 
and our present the difference between 
the negative safety of immobility and the 
potential danger of great bodies in con- 
tinued motion. 

A theory is gaining ground nowadays 
that death sets in when man becomes 
idle, a slow but very sure death, only to 
be fought off by activity. As a whole, 
humanity is not in danger of dissolution 
as the result of sloth. The daily weight 
of bread produced is less, per head, than 
fifty years ago, and the struggle to get it is 
fiercer, The “glaring social inequality,” 
of which Mr. Henry George complains, is 
the most striking feature in the battle for 
life, and the uniforms of poverty and 
wealth are massed in opposing ranks 
under the pitiless light of modern pub- 
licity, in a conflict too simple in appear- 
ance for science to deal with, too deep in 
meaning for science to grasp. “Science 
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has no clear perception of the nature of 
the social evolution which we are under- 
going.” 

Broadly, the question is, whether there 
is to be peace or war in the future of 
humanity. The author of “ Social Evo- 
lution” answers that “there can be no 
progress except by the accumulation of 
congenital variations ” ; that “the whole 
human race is caught in the toils of that 
struggle and rivalry of life which has 
been in progress from the beginning” ; 
that “there can be no progress without 
selection and no selection without a pop- 
ulation larger than the conditions of life 
comfortably provide for”; that “the 
rivalry of existence must continue, 
humanized as to conditions, perhaps, but 
immutable and inevitable to the end”; 
and that “ all the phenomena of human life 
are only to be understood in their relation 
to that rivalry.” 

One of the most interesting features of 
Mr. Kidd’s valuable work is his opinion 
of the place which religious beliefs are 
destined to fill in the future. He attacks 
the point in a spirit of courageous inquiry 
that contrasts with the attitude com- 
monly taken by men of science, while it 
compares favorably with the position 
assumed by modern thinkers—for the 
fact is that the men of science are too 
often mere unimaginative, mechanical 
reasoners, while the philosophers are in- 
clined to think, without reason, upon a 
basis of pure imagination. 

“ The time is certainly not far distant,” 
says Mr. Kidd, “when science must look 
back with surprise, if not, indeed, with 
some degree of shamefacedness, to the 
attitude in which she has for long ad- 
dressed herself to one of the highest 
problems in the h‘story of life. The 
definition of the laws which have shaped, 
and are still shaping, the course of prog- 
ress in human society is the work of 
science, no less than it has been her work 
to discover the laws which have con- 
trolled the course of evolution through- 
out life in all the lower stages. But the 
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spirit in which she has addressed henself 
to the one task is widely different from 
that in which she has undertaken the 
other. To her investigations in biology, 
science has brought a single-minded de- 
votion to the truth, a clear judgment and 
a mind absolutely unfettered by preju- 
dice or bias. The splendid achievements 
of the century in this department of 
knowledge are the result. But when, in 
the ascending scale of life, she has reached 
man, the spirit in which her investiga- 
tions have been continued is entirely dif- 
ferent. She finds him emerging from 
the dim obscurity of a brute-like exist- 
ence, possessing two endowments which 
mark him out for a great future, namely, 
his reason and his social capacities. Like 
all that have come before him he is en- 
gaged in a fierce and endless struggle for 
the means of existence; and he now 
takes part in this struggle not only 
against his fellows but in company with 
them against other social groups. He 
grows ever more and more social, and 
forms himself into clans and organized 
tribal groups. From the _ beginning 
science finds him under the sway of 
forces new to her, and with one of the 
strongest of these forces she herself at a 
very early stage comes into conflict. He 
holds beliefs which she asserts have no 
foundation in reason; and his actions 
are controlled by strange sanctions which 
she does not acknowledge. The inci- 
dents and events connected with these 
beliefs occupy, however, a great part of 
his life, and begin to influence his history 
in a marked manner. He develops into 
nations and attains toacertain degree 
of civilization ; but these beliefs and re- 
ligions appear to grow with his growth 
and develop with his development. A 
great part of his history is filled with the 
controversies, conflicts, social move- 
ments, and wars connected with them. 
Great social systems arise in which he 
reaches his highest degree of civilization, 
which come into conflict and competi 
tion with each other, and which develop 
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and decline like organic growths. But 
with the life and development of these 
his religious systems are evidently still 
intimately connected; social and indi- 
vidual character is even more deeply af- 
fected; the course of history is directed, 
and the whole character of social devel- 
opment continues to be profoundly in- 
fluenced by these religious systems.” 
And so it is. The evolution of the 
race has been the result of the struggle 
to survive. In a similar and parallel 
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category all religions find their places. 
Is it not natural, logical and true? After 
the struggle for the survival of the body 
came the struggle for the survival of the 
soul—after the battle for life comes the 
fight for immortality. Is this not also a 
part of that broad system of evolution, 
not physical only, but moral and intellec- 
tual also, which has produced humanity 
and in which all human history is ulti- 
mately to be fulfilled ? 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A TALK WITH THE REV. S. R. CROCKETT. 


A VISIT to the author of “ The Stickit 
Minister” is a very pleasant way of spend- 
ing a morning. That was the experience 
of the Leader commissioner last Satur- 
day. The journey out from Edinburgh to 
Penicuik, where Mr. Crockett is the Free 
Church minister, is in itself grateful on a 
morning when the country looks its best 
under glimpses of blue sky and sunshine 
that part the flying showers. After you 
pass ‘“‘ classic Hawthornden,” now a way- 
side station, the train dashes in and out of 
cuttings fringed with feathery trees, past 
little glens and tiny straths that are rare- 
ly disfigured by the flats and reservoirs 
ofa gaunt factory. Penicuik itself is not 
a very beautiful town, but a sharp turn to 
the left out of the village street brings 
you speedily to the pleasant little manse, 
which is growing all too narrow to hold 
Mr. Crockett’s family and the 7000 vol- 
umes that compose his well-chosen li- 
brary. Less than half of these go in the 
little study, and the rest have wandered 
all over the house, where black-letter 
Chaucers and theological folios crop up 
in the most unexpected manner. As to 
the author. himself, whom we went out to 
see, he is more interesting than any of 
the books. Mr. Crockett is a tall, broad- 
shouldered, brown-bearded man, whose 
tosy cheeks and general air of health and 
vigor bear witness to the generations of 
Galloway husbandmen from whom he 
draws descent. When his visitor arrived 


on Saturday, he was busy in the negotia- 
tions for a new astronomical telescope. 
Astronomy is one of his chief hobbies, 
and in the study, whose littered condition 
Mrs. Crockett pleasantly affects to de- 
plore, more than one telescope shows its 
nose, and books of astronomy lie on the 
open desk. 

“I am fond of good books in all lines 
of science,” says Mr. Crockett. “ Here is 
one of my treasures,” and he turns to the 
seven volumes of Dresser’s “ Birds of Eu- 
rope,” whose beautiful colored plates rival 
those of Gould. “ That book cost me £60; 
the worst of these science books is that 
they are so dear! Here on the shelf 
above it is Sowerby’s ‘English Botany.’ 
To let you into a secret, I use these books 
for my stories. I believe in having all my 
detail absolutely accurate, though of 
course it must not be obtrusive. But 
what I consider the chie/ glory of my li- 
brary is on this set of shelves. Here I have 
some 200 volumes of classified cuttings 
and articles on all conceivable subjects, 
They represent my career as a journalist, 
You see, whenever I had an important 
article to write I made a point of getting 
all the matter I could to bear upon it. I 
kept my collection, and finally had it 
bound, as you see, in classified volumes— 
here, for instance, are seven volumes of 
Carlyliana, and so on. Oh yes, I believe 
that method is the great secret of success- 
ful journalism.” 
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“TI didn’t know you too had been a jour- 
nalist, Mr. Crockett ?” 

“Well, of course I have been con- 
nected for a long time with the Chréstzan 
Leader, and you may even hear it said 
that I am the editor of it, though I’m 
not. It was there, as I suppose you know, 
that my first stories, which have been so 
unexpectedly successful, were published. 
The story of their genesis is rather curi- 
ous,” he went on with a reflective smile, 
balancing himself on the stool. “Mr. 
Wylie wrote to me one week, about two 
years ago, to send him an article on a 
minister’s duties. Somehow I had no 
time to think it out, and the idea came 
into my head to scribble a kind of story 
of a day in the life of a lazy minister. So 
I sat down and began to write, assuming 
the character of one of my old Galloway 
friends with his broad Doric. The result 
was the ‘ Day in the Life of the Rev. Mr. 
Penbye,’ that is now somewhere in my 
book. I sent it off with considerable mis- 
givings, but the next day a telegram ar- 
rived from Wylie, asking if I had any 
more stuff like that. The consequence 
was that after that I wrote one story every 
week for a long while. I have more than 
twice as many as those that have been 
reprinted.” 

“The ‘Stickit Minister’ has been very 
successful in his new form, hasn’t he?” 

“Why, yes. Above 10,000 copies have 
been sold, according to the latest accounts 
I have had. Unfortunately I had parted 
with the copyright of the stories to Mr. 
Wylie, so that I have not profited so much 
as I might have done’ But that is the 
kind of accident that is often connected 
with one’s first successful book, and I 
must say that the arrangements made 
have been very fair to me, on the whole.” 

‘And have you worked for other pa- 
pers besides the Chréstzan Leader? That 
accumulation of cuttings looks like busi- 
ness.’ 

“Yes, I wrote a good deal for the old 
Pall Mail Gazette,in John Morley’s time, 
and for the Daily Chronicle, in the days 
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before it blossomed out as it has done of 
late. Of course, I never was on the staff 
of either, but I had a good many articles 
in both. Indeed, the Chronicle took al. 
most everything I sent them. I wrote for 
other papers too, but not so regularly, 
To one of my articles I owe the friend- 
ship of Robert Louis Stevenson, who has 
influenced me more than any writer but 
Scott. About seven years ago he wrote 
to me about an article of mine, and we 
have corresponded regularly ever since, 
I get a letter every two months on the 
average. He has been most kind in the 
way of giving me advice as to my work, 
Be a severe critic of yourself and prune 
diligently, is the refrain of his counsel; 
‘whenever you write anything you think 
particularly fine, strike it out.’” 

“ Naturally, then, Stevenson has influ- 
enced you greatly, Mr. Crockett ? Would 
you mind telling me a little more about 
the models and the circumstances that 
have led to your writing as you 
do?” 

“ Well, that involves my telling you the 
story of my life, does it not?” said Mr. 
Crockett, with a pleasant look. “In the 
first place, let me say that I look on Scott 
as my master, after Stevenson. Indeed, 
Scott is the master of all of us, if I may 
speak for the younger men who have made 
their success lately. What people want 
nowadays, you may notice, is something 
objective, an artistic version of the facts 
of real life. Look at Kipling and Barrie, 
for instance—or my own book, if I may 
compare small things with great—it all 
shows that what is successful now is the 
objective part of letters. The day of the 
subjective is over for the present—we are 
all tired of hearing persons analyzing 
their emotions, and only the beauty of 
form that you get in poetry can carry 
that off.” 

“It is quite true. People demand 
nowadays to be interested in the external, 
to be taken out of themselves. But, to 
come back to yourself, Mr. Crockett, it 
is your native Galloway that you have 
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painted, I believe. Will you tell me some- 
thing of your life there ?” 

“There is not very much to tell, but 
what there is you are welcome to. My 
parents were small—very small—farmers 
in Galloway. Duchrae was the name of 
the farm, six miles from Castle Douglas; 
the name, ‘black crag,’ is common 
in Scotland. I am ason of the soil, you 
see. I am proud of my people, especially 
of my grandfather, whose influence was 
the strongest on my life of any. He was 
astrong, earnest, intensely religious man. 
He was a Cameronian of the old school, 
a man who acknowledged no authority of 
the Church, nor recognized the uncove- 
nanted King. He would not vote or take 
any part in civic life; it is characteristic 
of the man that, thrice asked to become 
an elder in his kirk, he always refused on 
the plea that he did not feel worthy. Reli- 
gion was the greatest fact in my childish 
life. Among the Galloway hills thirty 
years ago—I was born in 1859—newspa- 
pers were rare, and the speeches of Isaiah 
and the Sermon on the Mount were more 
to us than the utterances of political par- 
ties of to-day. The Catechism was the 
priceless possession. Every evening the 
‘Carritches’ were gone through in the 
gloaming, my grandfather asking the 
questions, and each one of the family, 
from my grandmother to my toddling self, 
taking turn to answer. Thereafter fol- 
lowed supper off a big pot of ‘champit 
pitaties’ in the kitchen, prefaced with 
‘Now, boys, in with your spoons and all 
start fair.’”’ 

“I suppose there were few influences 
from the outside world in such a 
life?” 

“Hardly any. As I say, there were 
scarcely any newspapers, Even a visit 
from the minister, whose church was six- 
teen miles away, was a rare event. I re- 
member I usually played truant on these 
occasions. The only time I was brought 
in, the minister asked me if knew who he 
was; and I answered, ‘Oh, you’re just the 
man that sat at the back window on the 
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Fast Day,’ when a brother minister had 
been in the pulpit.” 

“What about books; had you any be- 
sides the Bible and the Catechism in 
these days?” 

“Very few; but they were good ones. 
My grandfather, I suppose, was narrow 
in his views. He would not knowingly 
have suffered me to read Shakespeare, so 
I had to read him (in the Glode edition, 
which was my chief treasure) on the sly. 
Perhaps it was because Shakespeare was 
forbidden that I learned to love him! I 
remember, while I was at the village 
school, kept by an old-type dominie, I had 
a curious adventure with my Shake- 
speare. One Saturday I was lying out on 
the moor reading a play, when some one 
came over the wall with a stern ‘What 
are you doing there, boy?’ I said I was 
doing no harm, only reading. ‘ And what 
are you reading that you are doing no 
harm?’ ‘I’m reading Shakespeare, sir.’ 
‘Your lesson, of course?’ ‘No, sir.’ 
‘Then what are you reading Shakespeare 
for?’ ‘Because I like it, sir.’ ‘How 
many plays have you read?’ ‘Thema’, 
sir, many a time!’ ‘And which do you 
like best?’ I can’t remember what I an- 
swered, but I know it led to an interest- 
ing discussion between the boy of ten and 
the grown-up man. I think I stood out 
for Macbeth, Julius Cesar, and As You 
Like It, We did not agree, and my cate- 
chizer pretended to be vastly indignant ; 
but I could see, young as I was, that he 
was not really vexed, and when he went 
away he said, ‘ Here, boy, that’s for liking 
Shakespeare.” There were two half- 
crowns in my hand, and it was Professor 
Clerk Maxwell that had put them there. 

I never saw him again. He was the most 
remarkable man in our neighborhood. 
Longfellow was another favorite, and I 
remember attiring him in the cast-off 
boards of a Pilgrim's Progress, in which 
guise he deceived the too curious, and 
made excellent Sabbath reading. But 
Scott was the prime favorite, as could not 
fail to chance to one so near the Border.” 
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“Did you never come across Carlyle?” 

“Carlyle was one of my gods, but that 
was at a later period. I once made a pil- 
grimage to see him at Ecclefechan, but 
only saw him in the distance. Of course 
he came from the other side of the Nith, 
but in most respects he was a typical Gal- 
loway man. That way of his of ‘flyting’ 
with his wife was characteristic of our 
country; we speak harshly to those we 
love best. Many a time have I heard my 
grandmother calling her sons impudent 
vagabonds, though she would have cut 
her hand off to serve them. But of course 
a fine Oxford gentleman like Mr. Froude 
could not understand that, and hence 
Carlyle has been vastly misrepresented to 
the outside world.” 

“Tf one may judge from your stories, 
the Galloway farmers are a reading set of 


men. I suppose that is really the 
case?” 
“That isso. I know nowhere a more 


thoughtful, cultivated race, in the best 
sense of the word, than is to be found 
among the Galloway hills. I havea friend, 
for instance, a shepherd, who is typical of 
the rest. In his little cottage he has a 
well-selected library. He takes the 
Speaker every week—used to take the 
Spectator, until he could stand its politics 
no longer. Just now he and his wife are 
reading through Geikie’s big book on 
geology, and working out the geology of 
their neighborhood with its aid. They 
write regularly to me for aid in difficul- 
ties. That is pretty good for a shepherd’s 
hobby, is it not? And there are so many 
like him. But my uncle, from whom I 
drew the character of the Stickit Minister 
himself, though not the story, was one of 
the best literary advisers a lad could have 
wished. I do not think that any one so 
strongly influenced me in the direction of 
good literature as he. He had a fine nat- 
ural taste for the best. If he found me 
reading some of the harmless useless stuff 
that forms the ordinary boy’s story, ‘ Nick 
of the Woods,’ or such, he used to say, 
‘Oh, boy, how can ye read that after 
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Shakespeare ?’ 
heart.” 

“And meanwhile your education was 
going on at the village school, you say ?” 

“For atime. But I count my real luck 
to have come when I was sent to the 
school at Castle Douglas. My headmas- 
ter there, who first gave me a chance in 
life, was Mr. John Cowper, afterwards 
lecturer on English Literature in the F.C, 
Training College in Edinburgh. I ‘have 
said elsewhere what I think of him. I 
remember meeting an old pupil of his 
abroad, who had taken to Atheistic An- 
archism. He said, ‘There’s not a man in 
the world any better than myself—there’s 
not a man | would take off my hat to if 
I met him in the street. Well, yes’ (after 
a pause), ‘there’s one—that’s my old mas- 
ter, John Cowper.’ That shows you what 
we all felt. We reverenced him for what 
he was, and what he taught us by his ac- 
tions, as well as by his lectures. He was 
a fine classic, too, and I owe him much, 
I was a pupil-teacher for a couple of years, 
and then managed to get to Edinburgh 
University. J. M. Barrie was an older 
student in my first year, but I only saw 
him at the Dumfries and Galloway Socie- 
ty, I did not know him. Oh, it was a 
hard pinch sometimes at Edinburgh. I 
lived on something under 1os.a week, 
everything included, and even so it took 
all my time to manage to pay the fees. I 
can show you my landlady’s book—came 
across it the other day. Oatmeal and 
milk and bread are the chief items, you 
see, with occasional ham or salted her- 
rings, when I wanted a ‘blow-out.’ The 
poor student was a stern reality in those 
days whatever people may say now. But 
I stayed four years there, and got my de- 
gree. Then I managed to get to Oxford, 
but I was only there long enough to get 
a glimpse of the culture and the atmos- 
phere of the place.. A travelling tutorship 
was offered me, and I jumped at it. In 
the course of that engagement, and a 
similar one that followed, I went all over 
Europe, as well as dipping into Siberia 
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and North Africa. We had many curious 
adventures in those years.” 

“You must have seen many strange 
things that will perhaps furnish ‘copy’ in 
their time?” 

“That’s a fact. As it happens, I’m 
writing a story now based upon my trav- 
els—a new field altogether. So I can’t 
tell you very much about them. Perhaps 
the most interesting thing was our meet- 
ing with Bismarck, Chancellor then. My 
pupil and I were mountaineering in the 
Tyrol and had climbed the Gross Glock- 
ner. When we came down, we learnt that 
Bismarck was staying in the little Tyrol 
village where we put up. Every one was 
talking about the ‘mad Englanders’ who 
climbed hills in the winter, and Bismarck 
sent an azde to ask us to call on him, just 
as we were, ice-axes and all. He was ex- 
tremely civil, and when he heard that we 
were thinking of going to Heidelberg to 
study he gave us a letter of introduction 
to ‘all officials of the German Empire,’ 
asking them to do all they could for us. 
We first proved its efficacy in crossing the 
frontier into Germany. My ‘pupil was 
lying ill in our travelling-carriage, and the 
officer of the guard on the frontier in- 
sisted on his turning out and allowing 
everything to be examined, though it was 
night. I produced the Chancellor’s letter, 
and it acted like oil on waves, turning the 
officer’s demands into the civilest excuses 
and the offer of hot coffee and cognac.” 

“TI suppose you found the letter as use- 
ful at Heidelberg?” 

“ Yes, we had cause to bless Bismarck’s 
name. Well, to cut my story short, I 
came back to Scotland after three or four 
years, in which I had taken to writing, 
It was 
poetry—we all begin that way! ‘Dulce 
Cor’ was the name I gave it, and one su- 
perfine reviewer chose to fall foul of what 
he called the caninity of the Latin of the 
title, having never heard of Sweetheart 
Abbey by the Solway, from which the 
name is taken, as indeed the second poem 
in the book relates! Such are critics! 


Well, I finished my theological course at 
the New College, was ordained, went to 
Dunfermline for a little while, and then 
was called here. For two or three years 
I had no time to write much. Then I 
took it up again, and how I began towrite 
stories you know as well as that ‘The 
Stickit Minister’ has had more success 
than I ever hoped for.” 

“I suppose you will ‘strike while the 
iron’s hot’ now, Mr. Crockett? In sober 
English, you have more books preparing 
for us?” 

“Yes, that is so. I have had plenty of 
offers made me, now that my name is 
known. It is rather amusing, by the way, 
to find a publisher asking for a book from 
my pen who actually rejected the ‘ Stickit 
Minister * before I sent it to the Christian 
Leader! It shows how entirely it is a 
name and not a book that is marketable. 
George Alexander, by the way, wants me 
to write a play—declares that some of my 
published stories would dramatize excel- 
lently. But I’m afraid, in my present 
position, that is out of the question. 
Home’s precedent is not encouraging. 
Though, for that matter, you went a little 
beyond the facts the other day in saying 
that I had had any difficulty with my 
Presbytery about my writings!” 

“And what is to be the next, Mr. 
Crockett ?” 

“Well, here are the proofs of a story,a 
long one this time, that is to be published 
on the first of March. It also deals with 
Galloway, but the date is about the begin- 
ning of last century. ‘The Raiders,’ I 
call it. Youcan see from the list of chap- 
ters that it isa taleof adventure. Patrick 
Heron of Isle Rathan tells the story, and 
(as he says himself) writes down ‘the 
things that befell us in these strange years 
when the hill outlaws collogued with the 
wild free-traders of the Holland traffic, 
and fell upon us to the destruction of the 
life of man, the carrying away of much 
bestial, besides the putting of many of 
His Majesty's lieges in fear.’” 

“Ts your story founded on fact, then?” 
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“ Well, the story itself is not, but I have 
labored diligently to make every detail 
as accurate asI can, Here, for instance, 
is a complete set of the ‘ Scots Magazine,’ 
which is a mine of facts as to the life of 
the early eighteenth century. That, as 
well as Pitcairn and many more such 
books, I have used as my authorities, and 
I think I could give chapter and verse for 
all the customs and incidents that I in- 
troduce. But of course the tale works it- 
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self out independently, and my heroine, 
May Mischief, is the true inventor of 
it.” 

“Ts she a nice girl, Mr. Crockett?” 

“Well, you may be sure I think go,” 
laughed her proud creator, rising to his 
feet. “Now you must come and have 
lunch, or you will miss your train; and 
I think I have told you quite as much 
about myself as even an author’s vanity 
can endure,” — 7he Leader, Edinburgh. 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE part that the great English Uni- 
versity Presses have played in the ad- 
vancement of learning can hardly be 
overestimated. Much of the most schol- 
arly work in both literature and science 
has been given to the world through 
them, and it is a matter of surprise that 
none of our American universities have 
hitherto attempted to establish a press 
that could devote itself wholly to the pub- 
lication of original research in a manner 
quite impossible from the money-making 
point of view of the general publisher. 
Let us hope that with the establishment 
of the Columbia University Press this 
need may be supplied and that we may 
look for its productions with the same in- 
terest that attends the issues of the Claren- 
don and Pitt Presses, the official organs of 
Oxford and Cambridge. It may be noted 
that in selecting Macmillan & Co. for its 
publishers Columbia has simply followed 
the example of both the great universities 
onthe other side. In its issue of February 
1oth The New York Evening Post says: 
“The trustees of the Columbia University 
Press, after careful consideration, have 
made an arrangement with Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. of New York and London to 
act as the publishers of the Press for a 
term of years. By this arrangement the 
works which shall bear the imprint of the 
Columbia University Press will profit by 
the unusually ample facilities of distri- 
bution possessed by Messrs. Macmillan 


& Co., not only in the United States and 
Great Britain, but also on the continent 
of Europe and in the British colonies. 
The house chosen to represent the Co- 
lumbia University Press has had a wide 
experience in this special department of 
publishing, having long been the agents 
of the Clarendon Press of Oxford. Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have recently published 
or have now in preparation works bya 
number of Columbia instructors, includ- 
ing Prof. Boyesen, Prof. Cattell, Dr. Eg- 
bert, Prof. Brander Matthews, Prof. 
Perry, Prof. Sherman, and others. The 
arrangement made by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press is on conditions highly 
satisfactory to the trustees of the Press, 
who include in their number President 
Low, John B. Pine (clerk of the board of 
trustees of Columbia College), Prof. Ni- 
cholas Murray Butler, Prof. Brander 
Matthews, Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Prof. 
Henry F. Osborn, Prof. George M. Cum- 
ming, Prof. Francis B. Crocker, Prof. 
Harry Thurston Peck, and Prof. Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith, The imprint to be 
used on books published by the Press 
consists of a crown, representing the 
crown of King’s College, 
above an open book Gp 

which bears on its pages : 
the words Columbia 
University Press, 1754- 
1893, and the motto ‘ Jn 
Litteris Libertas,” 
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It is probable that the first publication 
of the Columbia University Press will be 
a volume of “ Classical Studies in Honor 
of Professor Drisler.” 

To complete the term of fifty years of 
official connection with an institution of 
learning is a fortune which rarely falls to 
the lot of a professor. Such a term will 
be concluded by Professor Henry Drisler 
in June, 1894, and as so interesting an 
event should be celebrated in a manner 
befitting the dignities and honors which 
have been his, it has seemed to some of 
his former pupils that this could best be 
done on their part by dedicating to him 
a volume containing contributions of 
their own upon subjects relating to an- 
tiquity within whose limits he had won 
so much distinction. Early last year a 
committee was formed, consisting of Pro- 
fessors Merriam, Peck, and Jackson, and 
a circular was issued to such graduates 
of Columbia as had devoted themselves 
fo work in this field. The response will 
be seen in the list of subjects below. 
The volume will be issued in June. It is 
expected that the presentation to Profes- 
sor Drisler will take place at Commence- 
ment. 

The titles of the contributions are as 
follows : 


Notes on Horace: Prof, Sidney G. Ash- 
more, Union College. 

Anaximander on the Prolongation of In- 
fancy in Man. A Note on the History of the 
Theory of Evolution: Dr. N. M. Butler, 
Columbia. 
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Of Two Passages in Euripides’ Medea: Dr. 
M. L. Earle, Barnard. 

The Preliminary Military Service of the 
Equestrian Cursus Honorum: Dr. J. C. Eg- 
bert, Columbia. 

References to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic 
Literature: Prof, Richard Gottheil, Columbia. 

Plutarch as a Philologian: Prof. Alfred 
Gudeman, University of Pennsylvania. 

Henotheism in the Rig-Veda; Prof. E. W. 
Hopkins, Bryn Mawr College. 

Parody of Plato's Republic by the Comedian 
Theopompus : Prof. George B, Hussey, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Herodotus vit. 61, or the Arms of the 
Ancient Persians Iilustrated from Iranian 
Sources: Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Columbia. 

Archaism in Aulus Gellius: Dr. Charles 
Knapp, Barnard. 

On Certain Parallelisms between the Ancient 
and the Modern Drama; Prof. Brander 
Matthews, Columbia. 

Ovid’s Use of Color: Dr. N. G. McCrea, 
Columbia. 

(1) A Bronze of Polyclitan A ffnities in the 
Metropolitan Museum ; (2) Geryon in Cyprus ; 
(3) Hercules, Hydra and Crab: Prof, A. C. 
Merriam, Columbia. 

Onomatopoetic Words in Latin: Prof. H. 
T. Peck, Columbia. 

The Vedic Deity Pishan; Prof. E. D. 
Perry, Columbia. 

The So-called Medusa Ludovisi: Dr. J. 
Sachs, Collegiate Institute, N. Y. 

Aristotle and the Arabs: Prof. Wm. M. 
Sloane, Princeton. 

Iphigenia in Greek and French Tragedy 
Dr. B. D. Woodward, Columbia. 

Gargettus, an Attic Deme: Dr. C. H. 
Young, Columbia. 





Notes and Announcements, 


AMONG the interesting books to be 
published during March is The Sources 
of the Constitution of the United States 
by Dr. C. Ellis Stevens of Philadelphia. 


EDWARD LEAMINGTON NICHOLS, B.S., 
Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Cornell 
University will publish very shortly his 
Manual of Laboratory Physics. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD, the author of 


Robbery under Arms and many other 
exiting stories of adventure, will publish 
early in March A Modern Buccaneer. 


“ THE French Verb Simplified” is the 
title of a really remarkable little text- 
book by M. Esclangon, which presents 
the subject in an original and thoroughly 
lucid manner. 


IT is rather amusing, after the slight- 
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ing way in which a number of critics 
have commented upon Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford's last novel, “ Marion Darche,” 
to learn that it has gone into a second 
edition even more speedily than have 
any of its predecessors. 


The Flowers of Forgiveness is the title 
of a most attractive volume of short 
stories by Mrs. F. A. Steel which is to be 

ublished early in the month. Mrs, 
Bteel’s last novel, Mzss Stuart's Legacy, 
is considered a brilliant piece of work, 
and its readers insure for this new 
volume a warm welcome. 


PROFESSOR IRVING STRINGHAM of the 
University of California has revised and 
enlarged Charles Smith’s Llementary 
Algebra with special reference to needs 
of American secondary schools, many of 
which prepare students for the colleges 
at which Smith’s more advanced algebra 
is in use. The book will be published 
about the middle of March. 

Miss Mary ANGELA DICKENS, who is, 
perhaps, best known as the daughter of 
Charles Dickens, but who has won for 
herself an enviable reputation by reason 
of her novel, A Mere Cypher, has written 
a new book which will be published early 
in March under the title 4 Vakant 
Ignorance. 

MACMILLAN & Co. announce a volume 
entitled Christus Imperator! or, the 
Universal Empire of Christianity in the 
Light of Evolution. It consists of a series 
of sermons delivered at Liverpool from 
the pulpit of the new Dean of Ely. Among 
the preachers were: Dean Kitchin, Canon 
Fremantle, Canon Barnett, the Revs. e 
Llewellyn Davies, Brooke Lambert, 

E. Bartlett, and H. D. Rawnsley. 


THE fourth edition of the late Dr. 
Scrivener’s “ Plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament,” which 
will be published shortly, will contain 
much material left by the author. The 
Rev. Edward Miller is the editor. The 
enlargement of the work necessitates its 
division into two volumes. 

THE first work of the late Prof. Jow- 
ett’s to appear after his death will be a 
reissue of his Notes and Dissertations on 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, Gala- 
tians, and Romans, together with the es- 
say on the Interpretation of Scripture, 
which originally appeared in Essays and 
Reviews. It will be in two volumes, 
edited and condensed by Prof. Lewis 
Campbell. 


MARCH 15th has been named as the 


date of publication for F. Marion Craw. 
ford’s Katharine Lauderdale. A special 
interest is attached to this novel from the 
fact that it is the first of the new trilogy 
that is to deal with the fate and fortune 
of a single family, after the fashion of the 
Saracinesca series, though this time the 
scene is laid in America. The second 
volume is called Zhe Ralstons and is to 
be published in the early fall. 

ARCHDEACON FARRAR has been for 
some time engaged on a book to be called 
“The Life of Christ in Art,” or by some 
similar title, which his publishers hope 
to issue this year. The object of the book, 
which will be abundantly illustrated, will 
not be to write a chapter in the history 
of art, or to enter into technical criticism 
on the works of the great masters, but 
to illustrate the manner in which art 
reflects and expresses the ever-changing 
phases of Christian opinion on religious 
subjects. The author’s intention will, in 
fact, be to show how great paintings il- 
lustrate both the character of the painter 
and the religious sentiments of the age 
in which he lived. 

THERE has just been published a treat- 
ise on the “Theory of Heat,” by Mr. 
Thomas Preston, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in University College, Dub- 
lin. In this work, which is uniform 
with the same author's “ Theory of 
Light,” the science of heat is treated 
both in its experimental and its theoreti- 
cal aspects. Thewhole subject has been 
kept in view rather than the require- 
ments of any particular examination, and 
in his method of exposition Mr. Preston 
has endeavored to interest the general 
reader as well as the specialist. 


IT is with deep regret that we an- 
nounce the death of Prof. Hertz, the 
eminent investigator, whose work marks 
an epoch in the history of electrical sci- 
ence. The information comes as a sur- 
prise to us, and we are grieved that one 
from whom so much more might have 
been expected has been cut off in the 
prime of his life. The gap produced in 
the ranks of scientific investigators by 
his death will not readily be filled. He 
has left a work ready for the press, enti- 
tled “ Principien der Mechanik in neuem 
Zusammenhange dargestellt.”—Vature. 

SyDNEY H. VInEs, Fellow of Magda- 
len and Sherardian Professor of Botany 
in the University of Oxford, is about to 
issue a Student's Text-book of Botany, 
based upon Professor Prantl’s Lehrbuch 
der Botanik, but with the scope of the 
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work so extended that, while retaining 
all that has made it of value to begin- 
ners, it will be more useful to those en- 

ed in advanced studv. The number 
of pages has been doubled by additions 
to all four parts of the book, but more 
especially to Part III, dealing with the 
Classification of Plants. The whole 
book, moreover, has been so revised as 
to render the present essentially a new 
and distinct work. 


“THE CAMDEN LIBRARY ” is the name 
given to a singularly attractive series of 
books on subjects relating to the study 
of the past and written by the best au- 
thorities. The first volume, for example, 
is on The Antiquities and Curiosities of 
the Exchequer; the second, on The Sculp- 
tured Street and House Signs of Old 
London; while the third deals with 
West Irish Folk-tales and Romances, 
with specimens of the Gaelic originals in 
three dialects phonetically spelt. Other 
volumes are to be on Old London Thea- 
tres, English Homes in the Past, Monastic 
Arrangement, English Armour, Folk- 
lore, Church Plate, Manners and Cus- 
toms of the English People, Parochial 
Church-life in Medieval England, The 
Streams of London, Miniature Portrait- 
painting in England, etc., etc. 


ONE of the most interesting volumes 
in the “ Ex Libris” series is the edition 
of Albert Diirer’s LzttlePassion. Thecuts 
are printed from stereotypes taken from 
the original wood-blocks in the British 
Museum, although more than three cen- 
turies and a half have elapsed since the 
designs were first prepared under Diirer’s 
superintendence in his house by the 
Thiergirtner Thor at Nuremberg. In 
the first edition the Zzttle Passion was 
simply a set of wood-cuts, without let- 
terpress of any kind, but Diirer soon 
recognized that some illustrative or 
explanatory text was required; he ac- 
cordingly invoked the aid of a Bene- 
dictine monk, who promptly prepared a 
series of Latin verses which were in 
1511 printed at the back of the cuts. 
The present volume is a faithful reprint 
of the 1511 edition, and it is prefaced by 
a charming introduction from Austin 
Dobson, who traces the vicissitudes of 
the original blocks, from Nuremberg to 
the Netherlands, and from there to Italy, 
till they at last entered into the posses- 
sion of the British Museum. The book, 
which is uniform with the edition of 
Holbein’s Dance of Death in the same 
Series, has for frontispiece Diirer’s por- 
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trait of himself from a lithograph drawn 
directly on the stone after the original 
painting in the Pinakothek at Munich. 


WE are at last to have an authorita- 
tive edition of Chaucer. Issued by the 
Clarendon Press at Oxford, it will repre- 
sent the life- work of the foremost au- 
thority on early English literature, Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, who has made it the 
subject of unremitting labor for over a 
quarter of a century. It is the first 
modern edition (not counting mere re- 
prints from the old black-letter copies) 
that contains the whole of Chaucer's 
works, whether in prose or in verse, and 
it will be accompanied by an exhaustive 
commentary upon every passage that 
seems to present any difficulty or to re- 
quire illustration. The text will be an 
entirely new one and. independent of 
modern editions, founded upon the most 
reliable manuscripts and the earliest 
printed versions. In each case the best 
copy has been selected as the basis of 
the text, and has been departed from 
only where other copies afforded a bet- 
ter reading, though the various readings 
are recorded in all cases where they can 
be said to have any interest or value. 
The requirements of metre and grammar 
have been carefully considered through- 
out, and the phonology and spelling of 
every word have received particular 
attention. Whilst no attempt has been 
made to normalize the spelling, it is, 
nevertheless, fairly uniform throughout ; 
and, with the exception of reasonable 
and intelligible variations, consistent 
with the highly phonetic system em- 
~~ per by the scribe of the Ellesmere 

S. of the Canterbury Tales. This mon- 
umental work will consist of six volumes, 
published at: short intervals and sold 
separately. 


WHEN we examine the total number 
of books that have for their subject an 
Oriental country we are surprised to find 
how large a proportion of them have 
been written by travellers who were there 
for a comparatively short period, who 
did not even understand the language 
of the people they describe, and whose 
knowledge must, consequently, have been 
acquired mainly at second-hand. It is 
a pleasure, therefore, to find in Miss 
Adele M. Fielde’s forthcoming volume— 
A Corner of Cathay—a graphic record 
of original research concerning the life 
of the Chinese, by one who lived among 
them for twenty years, and whose famili- 
arity with their language enabled her 
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to enter into their modes of thought, 
and to ascertain from themselves the 
reasons for their peculiar and amazing 
customs. As an inmate of native house- 
holds she possessed peculiar facilities for 
a study of their life, domestic, social, and 
intellectual, from the question of the 
legal status of the women to the curious 
games played by the children. In her 
illustrations she was aided by a native 
artist of wide local fame, and his pictures, 
as winsomely guiltless of perspective as 
were those of the early Italian artists and 
as charming in tint as Pekinese enamels, 
are skilfully reproduced in colors and 
present a new feature in American illus- 
tration. The name of the book is taken 
from the populous and picturesque region 
about Swatow, in the southeastern cor- 
ner of China. It will be published in 
September by Macmillan & Co. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S new novel is 
entitled “ Marcella,” and some data in 
private letters from London friends gives 
me an idea of its nature and scope. One 
who has had the great privilege of reading 
it in MS. writes me that in “ Marcella” 
for the first time the modern woman has 
been adequately represented. Once, in 
a conversation with Mr. Howells, I vent- 
ured to inquire why he did not give usa 
heroine who would typify the qualities of 
the rational and cultivated woman. He 
replied, “ When one will show me a per- 
fect woman in life, I willtry to show you 
one in literature.” That was not the idea 
at all; but I must have expressed it too 
poorly to render it intelligible. My 
thought was of a character like Dorothea, 
for instance, in “ Middlemarch,” a woman 
by no means perfect, but who has the 
> some of aspiration; a woman who is 

ne of soul, great of heart, noble of pur- 
pose. Such women are by no means 
uncommon in actual life — indeed, they 
abound in life rather than in literature. 
The heroine of contemporary fiction is a 
very unsatisfactory creation. Wehavea 
“Tess,” a “Dodo,” or a “Nadine Na- 
praxine;” but where do we find the 
woman—well-born and well-bred, aspir- 
ing and refined, thoughtful and brilliant 
and tender— whom we all know, and 
know many times over, in real life? She 
exists in life; she scarcely exists in liter- 
ature. Since the novels of George Eliot 
there has been none, so far as I recall, to 
present the finer type of the modern 
woman. Mrs. Ward’s exquisite and pro- 
found culture reflects itself in her fiction, 
-and offers, in itself, a quality so rich and 
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fine as to be an pee pre joy, even apart 
from the interest of the story. The great 
_— which Mrs, Ward won by “ Robert 

Ismere” and extended by “David 
Grieve” will await with eager interest 
her third novel— Marcella.”—Li Lian 
WHITING in New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat. 


THERE are many additions to the Clar- 
endon Press series made with special 
reference to forthcoming examinations, 
besides a large number of miscellaneous 
educational works in classics, modern 
languages, and mathematics. The high 
— of the publications issued by the 

larendon Press is such as to make 
commendation of special works difficult 
and perhaps unnecessary. But we may 
refer to the “Elementary Exercises in 
Practical Chemistry,” by A. G. Vernon 
Harcourt, M.A., and H.G. Madan, M.A, 
of which a fourth edition has been is- 
sued. Two very useful works by Mr. 

. Y. Sargent, M.A., give “ Passages for 

ranslation into Latin ” and into Greek; 
the first of these has been enlarged and 
rearranged and is now published in its 
seventh edition—a circumstance that 
speaks eloquently for the merits of the 
book. “Teachers only” can have a key 
to the first volume of Dr. Ramsay's 
“Latin Prose Composition,” a work 
which is of considerable value. Two 
important works in mathematics are 
“An Elementary Treatise on Analytical 
Geometry,” by W. W. Johnston, M.A,, 
and a similar treatise on “ Pure Geom- 
etry,” by J. Wellesley Russell, M.A. A 
very good “ Modern German Reader,” in 
two parts, arranged by Dr. C. A. Buch- 
heim, affords an excellent supplementary 
work to the same scholar’s “German 
Classics,” a series which now includes 
some of the masterpieces of Becker, 
Goethe, Heine, Lessing, and Schiller.— 
The Publishers’ Circular. 


To the “ Pitt Press ” and “‘ Cambridge” 
editions of ancient and modern classics 
several useful additions have recentl 
been made. Three volumes, which will 
be found extremely valuable to students, 
are the “ Protagoras” of Plato, edited by 

. and A. M. Adam, the “Stichus” of 
lautus, edited by C. A. M. Fennell, 
Litt.D., and the “ Epidicus” of Plautus, 
edited by J. H. Gray, M.A. “A Mid 
summer-Night’s Dream,” with introduc 
tion, notes, glossary, and index by A. 
Wilson Verity, M.A., has been prepared 
with much carefulness, the introduction 
and notes being alike excellent. “The 
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Elements of English Grammar,” by Al- 
fred S. West, M.A. Mr. West complains 
that as a rule teachers and treatises suc- 
ceed in making the study of English 
mar more dull than need be. The 
Book is written chiefly for the use of stu- 
dents under seventeen; it is carefully 
and clearly arranged, and should be of 
great help to those who find either the 
learning or teaching of grammar a weari- 
ness and vexation. “Elementary Palz- 
ontology: Invertebrata,” by rare 
Woods, B.A., F.G.S. Deals mainly wit 
those groups of fossil animals which are 
most useful to the stratigraphist, and in 
a briefer fashion those mainly of interest 
to the zodlogist. “The Revelation of 
§. John the Divine,” with notes and in- 
troduction by the late Rev. W. H. Sim- 
cox, M.A., revised by G. A. Simcox, 
M.A. The Cambridge Greek Testament 
for Schools and Colleges is proving itself 
avaluable addition to our store of theo- 
logical text-books. The general editor, 
Professor J. Armitage Robinson, B.D., 
is a classical scholar and a theologian of 
the first rank, while the late Mr. Simcox 
proves himself worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him by the Syndics of the 
University Press when they chose him 
as editor of this particular book of the 
New Testament. The notes are full and 
instructive, and an appendix on the doc- 
trine of the Millennium is particularly 
interesting. The Greek text is beauti- 
fully printed and the book is well got up 


altogether. An especial series of works 
has been prepared by the Cambridge 
University Press for the use of students 


intending to enter for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations to be held next De- 
cember.— Zhe Publishers’ Circular. 


ONE of the most interesting of the 
series of books issued by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund is A Mound of Man 
Cities; or, Tell el Hesy excavated. It 
is by Mr. F. Jones Bliss, a young Amer- 
ican, educated partly at Amherst College, 
Mass., partly at Beyrout, and wees 
familiar with the language of the Fellahin, 
He took up the work on this Tell where 
Professor Flinders Petrie left it, and he 
has traced its history from the time of 
the first building erected on it 2000 B.C. 
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to its abandonment 400 B.c. The book 
is illustrated by over 250 pictures of 
plans, elevations, and excavated relics, 
and the story is told in a delightfully 
interesting manner. In the history of 
this Tell we go back far beyond the be- 
ginning of European civilization, A thou- 
sand years before David, a thousand years 
before the siege of Troy, a city stood upon 
the bluff overhanging the stream which 
is now called Tell el Hesy. The first 
city was a natural fortress built by the 
Amorites, and sacked, and destroyed, in 
one of the countless tribal wars. The 
site was too important for the place to 
be left long deserted and another town 
was raised upon the ruins; but they did 
not clear away the rubbish when they re- 
built: they raised the new town upon 
the débrzs of the old. On the second 
town fell the same fate as that which 
destroyed the first. Then came a third, 
a fourth, and so on, until the ruins, now 
covered with grass, hide the remains of 
eleven cities. Probably the last city, 
which was not rebuilt, was destroyed 
about the year 400 B.C. The broken 
pottery and other remains found on the 
various levels serve to give a date to the 
destroyed city. Thus, at a certain level, 
Phoenician pottery is found for the first 
time; but there was also found an un- 
expected and very precious treasure in 
the shape of a cuneiform letter, on a clay 
tablet. The letter is written from the 
— of Lachish to the Egyptian 

haraoh, and the writer, Zimradi, or Zim- 
ride, is mentioned in the Tell el Amarna 
Tablets as governor of Lachish. We 
also learn from the same authority that 
Zimradi was murdered by servants of the 
Pharaoh. The letter in the original cunei- 
form, with its transliteration and trans- 
lation, will be found in the volume. In 
a word, the complete story of this Bibli- 
cal City is here presented. It is the first 
time that one of the Tells of Palestine 
has been excavated, and therefore the 
first time that any of them has yielded 
up its secrets in illustration of the Bibli- 
cal narrative. It is a history which is 
attractive from its subject, and made 
doubly attractive by the light, easy, and 
lucid manner in which Mr. Bliss presents 
it to the reader. 
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The Dawn of Astronomy. A Study of the 
Temple Worship and Mythology of the An- 
cient Egyptians. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
It is obvious that elementary astronomy 

must be of assistance to students in many 
branches of science. Man’s advance began 
when the first attempts were made ‘‘to grasp 
the meaning and phenomena of: the universe 
in which he found himself, before any scien- 
tific methods were available.” It is easy for 
the utilitarian advantages derivable from a 
knowledge of the movements of the celestial 
bodies to be overlooked to-day. Everybody 
knows the year, the day of the month, the 
exact hour, the beginning or the end of the 
four seasons, but primitive man, when he 
emerged from the hunting state into the agri- 
cultural one, had no almanac. Celestial 
phenomena first made him wonder. Then he 
worshipped signs in the heavens, and tried to 
learn by them when it was time ‘‘to plough, 
when to sow, reap, and mow.” If, however, 
the stars and their movements were agricul- 
turally useful, they still retained their sacred 
characteristics, and so early man worshipped 
in some way his calendar. 

Mr. Lockyer took up the study of the 
early astronomical views of the Egpptians, 
as indicated by their temples and their myth- 
ology, in an interesting way. Visiting the 
Parthenon in 1890, he was struck by the 
direction in which this structure was built. 
Noting its bearings, as shown by recent 
French excavations, the idea occurred whether 
there was not some ‘‘ astronomical origin” to 
account for the direction of the temple. He 
had in mind the fact that in many Gothic 
churches the eastern windows face generally 
to the place of sunrise on the festival of the 
patron saint. 

The term “‘ orientation” is of special mean- 
ing when applied to the ground-plan of a 
church, If this orientation were 2 survival of 
the ways of worshippers 5000 years ago, it 
would surely be worth the finding out. Not 
wishing to beat over old ground, Mr. Lockyer 
made diligent inquiry, and found that only in 
one case had there been anything published 
on the orientation of ancient temples, and 
this was a paper due to Prof. Nissen of Ger- 
many. Going to Cairo, he presented the 
matter to Brugsch Bey, who gave him access 
to inscriptions concerning the foundation of 
the temple at Edfu. From a translation of 
these it became evident that orientation was 
6000 years old. Following up his researches 
with other monuments in Egypt, the certainty 
was arrived at that the larger temples were 
laid out on an astronomical basis. Archzol- 
ogy to stand must have many supports, and 
of Egyptology the author writes, treating of 
its mythology, that it was ‘‘ intensely astro- 
nomical, and crystallized early ideas suggested 


by actual observations of the sun, moon, and 
stars.” Again there were “ apparently two 
mythologies, representing two schools of as. 
tronomical thought.” ... 

A study like the one now undertaken is of 
the most comprehensive kind, for it is an 
endeavor to fathom the civilization of the 
past. We know that early civilization took 
two different lines, one in Egypt, the other in 
India. The first is the more tangible, be- 
cause, owing to physical causes, the temples 
exist. The records are of stone, while those 
of India are on paper, for, according to Max 
Miiller, comparatively speaking, the Indian 
structures devoted to worship are modern, 
We may perhaps in the hundred years to 
come modify our views as to China, but we 
are forced to accept as a fact that Egypt 6000 
or 7000 years ago had a settled civilization, 
and that even before that there were observa- 
tions made of eclipses, and long prior to that 
must have come what we have designated as 
the time of utilitarian astronomy. 

After the two stages, the practical and 
sacred ones, of astronomy, which were inti- 
mately associated, there came a third, when 
observations were made for the sole purpose 
of acquiring knowledge. We have every 
reason to believe such authorities as Strass- 
maier and Epping, that this stage was reached 
300 B.C. by the Babylonians, when the future 
positions of the moon and planets were calcu- 
lated. ... 

Studying Egyptian pictures, we know that 
morning sacrifices at exact dawn were religious 
observances. The wandering Arab to-day 
prays at dawn and at nightfall, when he sees 
acertain star. So the Egyptian priest had 
his sacrifice at dawn. It became then ane 
cessity of ceremonial that stat places should 
be known. Gods and stars were closely as- 
sociated. The Pantheon was astronomical, 
and at first solar in origin, but, as religions 
became complex, it was stellar, too. 

As observations widened, a certain fixity 
was given to the stars, which was, of course, 
erroneous, but the movements of the sun and 
moon, being more erratic, must have given 
the Egyptians some trouble. In time the 
solstices and equinoxes were made out and the 
first accurate astronomical problem was near 
a solution. Then followed the orientation 
of the temple—that is, a building placed in 
such a way as to indicate positive fixed con- 
ditions of the sun. The Chinese have their 
temple dedicated to the sun, and in Pekin 
this temple is oriented to the winter solstice. 
Stonehenge is oriented ‘‘ to the rising of the 
sun at the summer solstice.” Just as the 
temple of Karnak ‘‘once pointed to the sun 
setting at the summer solstice, the temple at 
Stonehenge pointed nearly to the sun rising 
at the summer solstice.” When in this monvu- 
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ment, recording the presence of an unknown 
people in England, the shadow of one stone 
fell exactly on the stone in the centre, then 
“that observation indicated a new year to 
the priests, that the new year had begun, and 
possibly, also, fires were lighted to flash the 
news throughout the country.” 

If we study the remains of structures in 
Jerusalem, Baalbec, and Palmyra, we see 
that these temples were originally square 
and marked the equinox. Solomon’s archi- 
tects oriented the temple and brought it par- 
allel with the structures of Isis at the Pyra- 
mids. Perhaps the first flash of the sun made 
the jewels on the breast of the priest gleam 
as if with fires brought from heaven. Is this 
subject of orientation one belonging entirely 
to the usages of a remote past? We do not, 
or should not, unite worship with stars, and 
the adoration of the sun is left only to a few 
Oriental sects to-day. The Greeks took the 
idea from the Egyptians, as did the Latins 
from the Greeks. So we orient when we can 
with favorable local conditions our churches 
today. This is a remnant of sun-worship. 
In regard to the old St. Peter’s at Rome, 
“so exactly due east and west was the Ba- 
silica that on the vernal equinox the great 
doors of the porch of the quadriporticus were 
thrown open at sunrise, and also the eastern 
door of the church itself, and as the sun rose 
its rays passed through the outer doors, then 
through the inner doors, and penetrated 
straight through the nave, illuminating the 
high altar. The present church fulfils the 
same conditions.” And why not? Religious 
symbolism being a factor an architect must 
not neglect, why should he not take advan- 
tage of the grandest of all natural phe- 
nomena, and flash God’s light through His 
place of worship? 

Mr. Lockyer shows in his study of the 
Temple of Karnak the skill of the architect 
whose hand was guided in his papyri tracing 
of the temple. Queen Hatshepset had an 
inscription written on one of the obelisks 
tear this temple, and it reads: ‘‘ These are 
seen an endless number of miles off; it is 
a flood of shining splendor when the sun 
shines between the two.” The temple the 
architect so devised in relation to the sun 
that a beam of light shot through it and 
tfeached to the very extremity of the temple, 
and probed the sanctuary. There finally the 
efulgent ray was artistically blocked and re- 

ed. It was, as Mr. Lockyer describes, a 
telescopic effect, the concentration of the 
light. These temples were astronomical ob- 
Servatories, and among the first known. The 
advantage to the priest need not be enumer- 
ated. The sun was God, and it was his golden 
image which appeared. .. . 

Whether the year of 360 or 365 days was 
wed by the Egyptians is still a disputed sub- 





ject. If 360 days was rigorously adopted, 
festival seasons, or Nile risings, in a number 
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of consecutive years would have gone wrong. 
Maspero is of the opinion that custom per- 
mitted an extra five days to the year to be 
introduced, and in this opinion Mr. Lockyer 
agrees. The Egyptians noted the rising of 
Sirius, as the beginning of their year, and that 
coincided with the rise of the Nile and the 
summer solstice. Working the rise of Sirius 
backward to 3285 B.c., Biot’s calculations 
showed it to have occurred on the 2oth of 
July. According to Oppolzer, who figures it 
for 3000 B.C., it was July 18. Mr. Lockyer’s 
analysis of this subject is among the most 
brilliant of chapters in this volume. 

Mythological gods, as indicated by the stars, 
brought about many political and religious 
wars in early Egypt. As to the Pyramids, 
Mr. Lockyer says that it is a matter of 
common knowledge that they all generally 
oriented east and west, and thus their great 
antiquity may be shown. The deduction 
from these elaborate researches is that there 
were three cults in Egypt, one worshipping 
the northern stars, another the eastern and 
western stars, and another the southern stars. 
The author believes that even as far back as 
6400 B. C. the temple at Edfu shows that the 
star Canopus may have been observed. As- 
tronomy was, then, cultivated for thousands 
of years before the Christian era. The con- 
sequence was that mythological personages 
were connected with the sun, moon, and stars. 
These influences passed into the early civiliza- 
tion of Greece, and were modified according 
to instinctive racial difference. 

Students of architecture will read with 
profit the chapter entitled ‘‘Influence of 
Egypt upon Temple Orientation in Greece.” 
The transition from the Egyptian form is 
marked, but the astronomical coincidences 
are present. The entrance-door and the cella 
‘*are always in the axis of the temple. The 
number of columns in the front are always 
even ; the door is never blocked.” What is 
the particular orientation of the Parthenon ? 
It searches for the rising of the Pleiades, 
One conclusion, and a curious one, which 
Mr. Lockyer arrives at in Greece, and which, 
it seems to us, recent explorations have em- 
phasized, is that the stated date of the founda- 
tion of a Greek temple is almost always long 
after that in which the lines were laid down in 
accordance with the ritual. Temples existing 
there to-day have been built in innumerable 
cases upon the foundations of places which 
were far older, and some particular orienta- 
tion always manifested.— Zhe New York 
Times. 


A Short Account of the Land-Revenue and its 
Administration in British India. With a 
Sketch of the Land Tenures. By B. H. 
Baden-Powell, C.I.E. 


Few literary works combine the character- 
istics of the practical handbook to a highly- 
specialized profession with those of a more 
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or less ‘‘epoch-making ” contribution to the 
discussion of a great historical problem. 
Whether it be that Mr. Baden-Powell has 
interests unusually wide for an ex-official, or 
simply because he has known how to seize 
the happy minute, this is certainly the signi- 
ficance of his recent works on Indian land. 

In 1882 Mr. Baden-Powell prepared, under 
the orders of the British Government, a 
‘Manual of the Land-Tenures and Land- 
Revenue Systems of British India ” for the 
use of civil servants. Soon afterwards great 
changes were made in the law, and the au- 
thor had also an opportunity to make fur- 
ther investigations into the historical side of 
his subject. The old book was therefore 
allowed to go out of print, and it was not till 
1892 that Mr. Baden-Powell’s magnum opus 
appeared from the Clarendon Press—‘‘ The 
Land-Systems of British India,” in three 
portly volumes. To meet the wants of stu- 
dents, he has since prepared the ‘‘ Short Ac- 
count” now before us. During the interval 
Mr. Baden-Powell has certainly benefited by 
criticism; he has realized more distinctly 
how the matter is likely to strike the non-pro- 
fessional reader, and the sort of questions he 
is likely to ask. The new book has, there- 
fore, not only the advantage of brevity, but 
also the merit of producing a more consistent 
and complete mental picture of the condi- 
tions with which Indian administrators have 
to deal. 

The ‘‘Short Account” is, as we have al- 
ready indicated, intended, like its predeces- 
sors, primarily for students preparing for the 
examinations of the Indian civil service. It 
abounds, therefore, necessarily, in details of 
legislation and procedure at which the gen- 
eral reader can only cast a hasty glance, with 
a growing feeling of the complexities and 
diversities of Indian life. We have read 
enough, however, to feel able to congratulate 
the future ‘‘collectors” and ‘‘ magistrates ” 
on the possession of a handbook so thorough- 
ly informed by general principles, so cau- 
tious in statement, so devoid of unnecessary 
detail. 

To the non-professional reader the interest 
of the book lies in its bearing on the large 
question of the history and development of 
property in land. During the last twenty or 
thirty years a great part has been played in 
popular as well as in scientific discussion by 
the idea that land was originally not the 
property of individuals, but of some larger 
group of persons. And indeed the phrase 
‘*tribal ownership” may serve tolerably well 
to describe the conditions of many savage 
races of to-day as well as of early society, 
although it would be misleading to institute 
a comparison between such tribal ownership 
and modern private property without more 
careful scrutiny than is commonly given to 
the ideas alike of ‘tribe ” and of ‘‘owner- 
ship.” But the idea of communal property 
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has very commonly also come to assume the. 
form of a belief in what is known as the 
primitive ‘‘village community” owning ig 
common the lands it cultivated. And one of 
the causes which, in the early ’70s, contrib. 
uted to popularize this idea and give it gen. 
eral currency, was the discovery which Sir 
Henry Maine believed he had made of this 
sort of village community in India, and the 
close parallel he drew between “Village 
Communities in the East and West ”—as the 
latter were described by certain authorities, 
Yet Sir Henry Maine had, after all, but a 
superficial acquaintance with Indian history 
and literature, and the value of Mr. Baden. 
Powell’s works is that therein we get for the 
first time a detailed and quite trustworthy 
description of Indian conditions looked at by 
one who is quite aware of their supposed 
resemblance to the early European institu. 
tions imagined by modern theories, and also 
quite aware—as Sir Henry Maine could not 
be—of the very insecure foundation upon 
which those theories themselves rest. 

Now what Mr. Baden-Powell makes very 
clear is that, putting one side certain outlying 
districts concerning which our information is 
incomplete, the villagers who till the soil do 
not regard themselves as in any way joint 
holders of a whole area, or as holding in any 
sense shares of a whole belonging to them 
all. They are either independent owners 
(in the so-called Ratyatwari settlement of 
Madras and Bombay) or the separate tenants 
of superior owners (as in the Zamindari set 
tlement of Bengal). Where there is a village 
proprietary body, as in the northwest prov- 
inces, this ‘‘community” usually consists of 
non-agricultural castes, and the land itself is 
cultivated by their tenants. And there is no 
reason to believe that these ‘‘landlord-vil 
lages,” as Mr. Baden-Powell calls them, rep- 
resent a form of primeval land-tenure from 
which all other forms were descended, Ina 
very large number of cases we can actually 
trace the way in which such a landlord com- 
munity has grown up over the previous vil- 
lage of cultivators by the multiplication of 
the family of some person who managed to 
obtain rights over it, in comparatively re 
cent times; and all the other instances are 
readily explicable as due to similar causes. 
Moreover, so far as the previous village of 
cultivators is concerned, there is no sort of 
Indian evidence for the supposition that 
there was ever any holding ‘‘in common.” 
There is nothing of the kind at present 
among those peoples in India whom we caf 
regard as surviving from pre-Aryan races; 
and there is no such indication in the earliest 
Hindu records, 

‘« Whatever be the date of the ‘ Laws of 
Manu’ representing the custom as established 
in Northern India, the only kind of village 
known to that author is the Raiyatwari vik 
lage. . . . The only title to land known is 
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the right by first clearing the jungle. It is to 
me quite incredible that if a really earlier and 
yniversal form of village existed, in which 
the right was a common right, marked by 
periodical exchange of holdings, and that the 
families exercised their joint ownership by 
virtue of inheritance or birthright, not the 
faintest trace of such a common holding or 
such a claim or title to land should be found 
in Manu.” 

These are considerations, not perhaps ab- 
solutely conclusive, but such as no future 
student of ‘‘ the comparative history of insti- 
tutions”’ can safely leave out of account.— 
The Nation, 


The South Sea Islanders and the Queensland 
Labour Trade. A Record of Voyages and 
Experiences in the Western Pacific, from 
1875 to 1891. By William T. Wawn, Mas- 
ter Mariner. With numerous Illustrations 
by the same, 


It is solely as a book of adventure that 
“The South Sea Islanders,” written by 
Captain William T. Wawn, appeals to and 
entertains us, its account of the Queensland 
labor trade being of subsidiary interest. 
Among political controversies in the colony 
of Queensland, the ‘‘Kanaka Question” 
held a prominent place for many years, 
becoming at length of almost supreme im- 
portance. Along the coast, especially of 
Northern Queensland, there stretches a belt 
of country adapted for the cultivation of 
tropical products, chief among them being 
the sugar-cane. To develop the resources of 
this region it was necessary to find a class 
of laborers better able to endure the climate 
than Europeans, as well as to work at a 
cheaper rate. Thus arose the demand for 
laborers brought from the various island 
groups of the Western Pacific—Papuans and 
Polynesians, loosely termed Kanakas. Cap- 
tain Wawn was engaged in recruiting such 
laborers, from 1875, when they were first in- 
troduced, down to 1891, when the Queens- 
land Government legislated against the im- 
portation of Kanakas into the colony, and 
their employment there. His narrative is 
that of a practical man who knows his subject 
thoroughly ; he has recorded much that is 
interesting relative to numerous little-known 
islands, and the tale he tells may well be re- 
garded as a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the Western Pacific. 

We are not so sure that Captain Wawn 
makes good his case against the Queensland 
Government; we should rather say that the 
very abuses, in the way of kidnapping, which 
he frankly avows, furnished sufficient reason 
for the suppression of the Kanaka traffic. 
The Captain regards the influence of mission- 
aties in the South Sea Islands as baneful. 
Speaking of Aneiteum Island, for instance, he 
tells us that the missionaries (Presbyterian) 
have had full and unopposed scope in gov- 
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erning it: ‘*‘ But whether the natives are any 
happier than they used to be remains an open 
question. One thing is certain—they are dy- 
ing out. The population is not so numerous 
by two thirds, at least, as it was when the 
inhabitants were first converted to Christian- 
ity. Yet this decrease has not occurred in 
consequence of emigration, for the mission- 
aries have not permitted that, except in very 
rare instances. After more than twenty 
years’ experience of South Sea Island people 
and races,” continues the Captain, ‘‘ I have 
come to a certain conclusion, which is, that 
missionary Christianity has operated to kill 
them off, as surely, perhaps as quickly, as 
have traders’ guns andrum. It has put the 
wolf into a cage, so to speak, where he has 
simply pined away, becoming a miserable, 
sneaking, pitiable wretch, Missionary teach- 
ings have also abolished club law as an ele- 
ment of domestic life ; but they have failed 
to inculcate the virtue of chastity in the 
minds of Polynesian women.” 

Our author’s narrative is largely filled with 
the reports of these same traders’ guns. Cap- 
tain Wawn, it appears, shed native blood on 
each one of his many voyages. Some of the 
encounters were desperate indeed, and once 
the Captain himself issued from an affray with 
bullet and spear wounds in the right arm, a 
spear wound in the left shoulder, a bullet in 
his left foot, and a fractured rib. 

A shipwreck, a cyclone, an earthquake, 
sundry massacres and feats of cannibalism 
enliven the pages of this unostentatious vol- 
ume. We are told of a certain bay on the 
coast of San Christoval Island, where, in 
1880, a party of bushmen, some forty in num- 
ber, came to ship on board the “ Borealis ” 
for service in Fiji. They arrived in the even- 
ing, and camped for the night on the beach, 
intending to engage next morning. A mile 
or two away there is a large village belonging 
to a tribe of ‘‘beach” men, the hereditary 
enemies of the ‘‘ bushmen,” or natives of the 
interior. After dark these beach natives 
mustered all their strength and attacked the 
bush party unawares. They massacred all of 
them, and for the rest of the night fires 
blazed all along the beach. The crew of the 
‘*Borealis” could hear the cannibals shouting 
and laughing as they danced and feasted 
around them. 

Again, ‘‘I remember,” says the Captain 
casually, ‘‘in 1873, asking King Johnny—a 
great chief at Port Hunter, Duke of York 
Island—what his opinion was as to the rela- 
tive merits of the flesh of white men and Pa- 
puans. It was on the day after a cannibal 
feast, and I and others had witnessed the as- 
similation of an unfortunate bushman by King 
Johnny and his warriors. ‘ Man-o’-bush very 
good,’ said he, ‘Man-Sydney no good; too 
much salt.’ By ‘salt’ I suppose he meant 


rank. White men eat so much meat that their 
flesh cannot taste well, I concluded.” 


Ac- 
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cording to the author, French recruiters were 
mostly guilty of kidnapping the natives. 
**Get the women on board, and the men will 
follow,” was their motto. In one instance, 
at the Maskelyne Islands, a skipper pretended 
that he wished to move a large and heavy 
tank in the hold of his vessel,—the tank, asa 
matter of fact, being securely fastened to the 
lower deck. It was too dark down in the 
hold for the entrapped islanders to perceive 
this. ‘‘ Having made a long, stout rope fast 
round the tank, he got a lot of natives from 
the shore to pull on it; and, while they were 
thus engaged, he clapped his hatches on and 
left the island.” As to the methods pursued 
by Captain Wawn himself it is enough to cite 
a single episode at the Tasman Islands. 
** During the first night we lay there, a boy 
swam off to the ship during the middle watch. 
Just before breakfast-time his majesty the 
king arrived, and demanded the boy back. 
Luckily, the breakfast-table was being pre- 
pared in the cabin, and curried fowl, boiled 
yam, soft bread, and well-sweetened tea pur- 
chased the royal permission. The king got 
a good square meal—and Lord, how he did 
tuck in! And I gained a recruit.” 

It is quite clear, moreover, how trifling a 
thing to these traders the life of a Kanaka 
seemed. Once Captain Wawn, having cleaned 
his revolver, loaded the chambers and dis- 
charged them over the side of his vessel to 
make sure the weapon was in serviceable 
condition. One of his recruits, a native of 
Meralaba, whose wife was on board, had been 
watching the captain’s proceedings. ‘‘ Just 
as I pulled the trigger, unaware of his vicinity, 
he suddenly moved in front of me, and re- 
ceived a ball in his breast. Even now,” 
adds the Captain blandly, “it seems incredi- 
ble to me how such an accident could have 
occurred ”—as, indeed, it will doubtless seem 
to most incredulous readers. 

There are a few graphic passages in this 
volume which we should be pleased to tran- 
scribe, notably that descriptive of the earth- 
quake at Mallicolo Island; but space is 
lacking. It must suffice for us to record the 
author’s solemn asseveration that, notwith- 
standing all the tales of bloodshed, murder, 
and kidnapping in connection with the Po- 
lynesian labor trade, ‘‘it has been, in the 
main, equally beneficial to the Queensland 
colony and to the islanders themselves.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Atlas of Head Sections and Pyogenic Infective 
Diseases of the Brain and Spinal Cord, 
Meningitis, Abscess of Brain, Infective 
Sinus Thrombosis. By William Macewen, 
M.D., Glasgow. 


These volumes, issued together, are two of 
the best and most important additions to 
medical literature made in the year 1893. 
They deal with a department of surgical 
practice that has undergone a remarkable 
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development within quite recent times, and 
the author is distinguished by the extent and 
brilliant success of his experience in it, 
Naturaily anything he publishes on this sub. 
ject commands attention, and, after having 
read the book most attentively, we assure 
our readers that it more than fulfils expecta. 
tions and is in every part worthy of the great 
reputation of its author. The Atlas is also 
unique in its excellence. The interest in in. 
fective pyogenic diseases of the brain has of 
late mainly centred in the conditions when 
resulting from chronic middle-ear disease, 
It is in such cases that surgeons have ob 
tained new successes, and it is to such cases 
that Dr. Macewen devotes the greater part 
of the voiume before us; and all who want to 
know how far surgery has advanced in this 
region should read his experience. 

The book opens with a chapter on Surgical 
Anatomy, which contains a very carefully 
detailed account of the temporal bone and 
illustrates the great practical utility of the 
surgeon possessing 2 minute knowledge of 
human anatomy. It is a chapter to delight 
the heart of the old-fashioned anatomist and 
to arouse questionings in the mind of the 
new fashioned morphologist. It shows the 
practical bearing of even the minutest ana- 
tomical details. The pathology of cerebral 
abscess and meningitis is discussed in great 
detail, and the chapter devoted to the symp- 
toms of these affections is equally full and 
clear. Thrombosis of the 





intra-cranial | 


sinuses is dealt with separately. The details | 


of the treatment of these affections are fully | 


given in a chapter exclusively devoted to | 


this subject. 
ewen supports his statements and arguments 
by the detailed record of cases, nearly all of 
which have been under his own care, These 
cases have been most carefully observed and 
faithfully recorded, and they are a mine of 
wealth to ail who study them. Many of them 
are surgical triumphs that reflect the greatest 
credit upon Dr. Macewen. The tables of 
cases given in the closing chapter show that 
he has been remarkably successful in this 
department of surgery, and they will actas 
astrong incentive to others to follow the lines 
of treatment laid down. ... 

The Atlas is a handsome quarto volume 
containing fifty-three copper-plate engravings 
of frozen sections of the head and fifty-three 
key-plates, with descriptive texts. The en- 
gravings are from photographs of the actual 
sections, and they are most beautiful speci 
mens of photogravures. The key-plates are 
in outline and have also been separately 
drawn from nature. The plates represent 
three series of sections—coronal, sagittal, and 
horizontal. In both the coronal and hori- 
zontal series the adult sections are supple 
mented by those of the child. The plates are 
designed to show the exact relative positions 
of parts in the cranium. In no region of the 
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body is such knowledge of equal importance, 
for operations for intra-cranial affections 
must consist largely of exposure of the af- 
fected part through a limited aperture in the 
cranium. The surgeon needs to know, there- 
fote, the relation of the cranial surface of 
every structure within the skull. With the 
help of these plates such knowledge is put 
within his reach at once. Dr. Macewen has 
placed all surgeons under a great debt of 
obligation in preparing these sections, and 
his publishers are no less entitled to acknowl- 
edgment for the admirable way in which they 
have reproduced the original drawings and 
photographs. 

In conclusion we can only repeat that these 
volumes are of extreme value and importance 
and will be gladly welcomed by all surgeons 
who are interested in this department of 
surgery. Both as a record of successful 
work and as written and pictorial instruction 
to other workers they have rarely been sur- 
passed. — Zhe Lancet. 


Essays on Questions of the Day. Political 
and Social. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.G. 
We remember hearing a connoisseur of 

contemporary English style say that ‘‘ the 

best English on this side of the Atlantic is 
written by two of the great family of Smiths, 
the one Newman and the other Goldwin, 
and the second is the more brilliant of the 
two.” The style of the volume before us 
would be areason for its existence though 
allthe conclusions of the essays were re- 
jected. One might profitably read the vol- 
ume through simply as an exercise in the art 
of arranging words and building sentences 
according to their best values, and to enjoy 
the splendor and glory of the English lan- 
guage in the hands of a master. Most ofthe 
essays have been before the public in the 
higher periodical literature, but their inter- 
estis by no means spent, for the questions 
treated are still living and unsolved, and 
they concern especially the men of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Professor Smith de- 
clares himself ‘‘a Liberal of the old school, 
as yet unconverted to state socialism, who 
looks for further improvement not to an in- 
crease of the authority of government but to 
the same agencies, moral, intellectual, and 


| economical, which have brought us thus far, 


and one of which, science, is now operating 
with immensely increased power. A writer 
of this school can have no panacea or nos- 
trum to offer, and when one is offered he 
will be tound on the critical side. He ex- 
pects little from violence or revolution, but 
much from improvement, and that gradually. 
The clearest gain reaped by the world from 
all its struggles will be liberty of opinion.” 
There is no mistaking what Professor 
Smith means, for his essays always start out 
with a proposition which he proceeds to 
¢lucidate and to prove in language crystal 
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clear. Treating of social and industrial 
revolution, he criticises the literature of 
which Looking Backward may be called the 
type, and asks, How can there be progress 
beyond perfection? ‘‘Finality is the trap 
into which all Utopians fall.” The question 
of disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land is discussed with that thorough knowl- 
edge and that wonderful variety of light and 
shade which only a long residence and keen 
study in England could make use of. In 
handling the political crisis in England there 
is a clear grasp of the vast and complicated 
forces now in movement and much to give 
thought to the American who believes in 
government by party. In the discussion of 
the British Empire there is a consummate 
grasp of the actual facts of history ; proba- 
bly without intending it the author makes 
the American feel that, despite the long 
centuries of political experience enjoyed by 
the Englishmen, they have scarcely made 
any better politicians than are produced by 
the American federal system. To one who 
can read between the lines there may be 
light here on the Hawaiian question. Woman 
suffrage is discussed from a conservative 
point of view, and here the prejudices of the 
author against the French and the French Rev- 
olution shine in their full force. We are al- 
ways thankful that we are American when we 
read the orthodox Englishman’s opinions 
about France, Russia, or Ireland. The Jewish 
question is discussed with all the resources 
of a scholar who is acquainted with econom- 
ics and the higher criticism, as well as with 
scriptural, European, and universal history. 
To him the Jew is a parasite, if not a vam- 
pire sucking the rich blood of Christendom. 
“* He will either have to return to Jerusalem 
or to forget it.” We all know how Profes- 
sor Smith feels in regard to the Irishman 
and the Irish question. His final word 
seems to hint at the ‘‘ dread arbitrament ” 
of war, possibly within a generation. The 
essay on prohibition in Canada and the 
United States ought to be read by all ‘‘ tem- 
perance ” people, especially of the intemper- 
ate sort. An appendix deals with the 
Oneida community and American socialism. 
—The Literary World, 


Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who 
Lived about the Time of Shakespeare, in- 
cluding the Extracts from the Garrick 
Plays. By Charles Lamb. Now first 
edited anew by Israel Gollancz, M.A., 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ Specimens of the English 
Dramatic Poets who Lived about the Time 
of Shakespeare” were first printed in 1808, 
the result of a long course of faithful research 
in the British Museum, where, after his re- 
lease from the tyranny of the India House, 
he was wont to labor a stated number of 
hours a day. The value of the work, as a 
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conspectus of the dramatic literature of the 
period named, was speedily recognized, and 
the book has ever since its first appearance 
been prized by scholars and casual readers, 
who find it indeed a treasury of riches ina 
little room. Lamb could fairly arrogate to 
himself the distinction of reviving in England 
the study of the old English dramatists, and 
from him dates the revival of interest which 
has gone on increasing down to the present 
day. From them he drew not only intellec- 
tual stimulus, but also the elements of his 
matchless style, and he was never weary of 
expatiating upon the merits of these bygone 
worthies. The revival of the ‘‘ Specimens” 
in an edition suited to the value and signifi- 
cance of the work was greatly to be desired, 
and this has at length been accomplished 
in adding the work to the Temple Library. 
The task of editing and arranging the ex- 
tracts and the accompanying criticisms of 
Lamb has been performed with excellent 
knowledge by Israel Gollancz, a fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and the work 
has been exquisitely printed on thick linen 
paper and bound with gilt tops and uncut 
edges. As the edition is limited to one 
thousand copies (five hundred each for Eng- 
land and America), the importance of it 
will be readily recognized by bibliophiles. 
Mr. Gollancz has included the ‘‘ Garrick 
Fragments,” contributed by Lamb to Hone’s 
“ Table Book” in 1827, in the collection, and 
has arranged the whole chronologically ; he 
has corrected erroneous statements as to the 
authorship of the plays, and has revised the 
text of the extracts in accordance with 
the best readings; he has also placed at the 
end of each volume a number of useful notes. 
“It need hardly be said,” Mr. Gollancz de- 
clares in the preface, ‘‘that these principles 
of editing have in no wise affected the sacred 
text of Lamb’s most precious comments ; a 
misreading or doubtful interpretation has 
here and there been allowed to remain un- 
touched solely for the sake of some interest- 
ing, if erroneous, piece of criticism.” The 
lover of Lamb and the lover of the English 
drama will find an endless source of enjoyment 
in these two charmingly made volumes.— 7 he 
Beacon. 


Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-59. 
Including the Relief, Siege, and Capture of 
Lucknow, and the Campaigns in Rohilcund 
and Oude. By William Forbes-Mitchell, 
Late Sergeant, Ninety-third Sutherland 
Highlanders. 

This volume is an account of the operations 
which went on during the great Indian 
Mutiny of 1857-59 outside of Lucknow, and 
is an extremely interesting supplement to 
Lady Inglis’s account; all the more as it 
comes from a soldier in the ranks. He 
proved himself, however, a remarkably in- 
telligent soldier. His account has been re- 
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read by an officer who was present, who has 
verified its statements where he did not have 
personal knowledge. The account is thrilling 
as well as graphic. Nothing we have ever 
read in the history of this tragic and heroic 
episode in the history of war is finer than the 
address of Sir Colin Campbell, as given in 
this volume, to his own Ninety-third High. 
landers, with the response of one of the mean, 
who shouted from the ranks: ‘‘ Ay, ay, Sir 
Colin, ye ken us, and we ken you; we'll 
bring the women and children out of Lucknow 
or die wi’ you in the attempt.”” The book is 
full of thrilling adventures, feats of heroism 
in camp, in battle, and on the march. In 
general the book is valuable as supplying new 
details in a well-known history. In some 
important matters the author corrects the 
common version. One of the most interest. 
ing is what he says of Jessie Brown and the 
bagpipes of the coming Campbells. He as- 
serts, on his own positive knowledge to begin 
with, that the Seventy-eighth Highlanders 
had their bagpipes with them in Lucknow; 
so that there may have been such a trained 
ear there to hear them, as it was said Jessie 
Brown did in the underground cellar of the 
Residency, hours before any one would be- 
lieve that Colin Campbell was coming with 
the Ninety-eighth. He asserts, in the next 
place, that he heard the story on the twenty- 
third of November, 1857, on the Dilkoosha 
heights before Lucknow, and, finally, that he 
himself knew Mrs. Gaffney, who testified 
that she was in the same compartment of the 
Residency with Jessie when she heard the 
bagpipes playing ‘‘The Campbells are Com- 
ing” ; and that he was her husband’s best 
man when they were married, and often 
heard her relate that incident of Jessie’s hear- 
ing the fifes when she with her dull English 
ears could hear nothing. The book is worth 
publishing if only for its detailed statements 
as to this romantic incident alone, especially 
if the re-opening of the discussion should lead 
to its re-establishment as historic.— Zhe Jv 
dependent. 


A Commentary on the Writings of Henrik 
Jésen. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
With all due respect to William Archer 

and Edmund Gosse, they must both yield to 

Mr. Boyesen as an interpreter of the great 

Norwegian dramatist. The mere fact that 

three critics, occupying positions in the Eng- 

lish-speaking world very nearly equal that of 

Brandes in Denmark or Lemaitre in France, 

should devote volumes to the study of Ibsen 

is testimony to his power as an intellectual 
stimulus. Boyesen alone, however, of the 
three separates the dramatist from the phi- 
losopher. No playwright living has achieved 
such triumphs with materials so familiar 

simple. But great artists have fascinated the 
world in other forms of literature—Tolsto, 
for example, in the novel—without compel 
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ling allegiance to the erratic creeds which 
they may happen to have formulated. Per- 
haps Ibsen’s dominance is due to his impene- 
trable mask. He puts the puzzles of soci- 
ety, but he does not explicitly answer them. 
Certainly his mysterious catchwords and 
questions have exercised a glamour over 
many minds. The light archery of satirists, 
like Andrew Lang, has not been able to 
pierce the veil. We are grateful, therefore, 
to Mr. Boyesen, whose sane intellect, of a 
northern vigor akin to Ibsen’s own, puffs 
away at once the clouds from this unique fig- 
we of the century and presents him to us 
wmisted and unenshrined. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that Mr. Boyesen 
exposes fearlessly the tangle of contradic- 
tions and even sophistries into which Ibsen’s 
individualism carries him, we lay down the 
“Commentary ”’ more convinced than ever of 
the intellectual genius of its subject. Every 
one of the dozen plays analyzed, from the 
semi-poetic tragedies of the early period 
to ‘Hedda Gabler” and ‘‘The Master 
Builder,” is a bracing intellectual exercise, 
as well as a supremely faithful, if not sym- 
pathetic, picture of human passion. 

In the critiques of these dramas we see 
the literary surgeon—the great analyst, like 
Javenal, Swift, or Zola, but possessing more 
than any of them, except possibly the last, 
that synthetic quality which we call artistic 
creation. The introduction reveals to us the 
thinkker—powerful, independent, but as open 
toexception in his own affirmations as any 
upholder of the systems he denies. The 
most fascinating chapter of all is devoted 
to the ‘‘ Poems.” Unlike southern poetry, 
whose strength is in the subtler qualities of 
melody and sentiment, too volatile to endure 
transfer from one phial to another, these 
Northern lyrics, laconic and pregnant, read 
like original English poems in the skilful 
version of Mr. Boyesen. 

On the whole this is the best guide to 
Ibsen, the most appreciative and the most 
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critical. It enlarges our real conception of 
the man by defining his boundaries. For 
Ibsen, the dramatist, we have unlimited ad- 
miration. For Ibsen, the social thinker, we 
have less. Butif he is seen in Prof. Boye- 
sen’s book to be more successful in pro- 
pounding than in solving riddles, we dare 
say that the sphinx of old would fare no bet- 
ter if tested by as bold a questioner.— Zhe 
Boston Traveller. 


Sylvie and Bruno Concluded. 


Lewis Carroll’s genius for piquant and 
wholesome drollery has never been seen to 
better advantage thanin his inimitable chron- 
icle of the doings of the most lovable crea- 
tures, Sylvie and Bruno, whose adventures 
are now still further revealed in a delightful 
book called ‘‘ Sylvie and Bruno Concluded.” 
The narrative is full of entertaining surprises, 
charming incidents, rollicking, good-natured 
fun, amusing anecdotes, and bewildering 
changes, all so deftly arranged that they fall - 
fall into a very naturally unnatural sequence, 
and all permeated with the most admirable 
common-sense, for Lewis Carroll is never in 
happier vein than when he is showing people 
how utterly absurd they often are. Sylvie 
and Bruno monopolize the greater part of 
the present volume, but the Professor and 
the Gardener both appear at intervals, and to- 
wards the end one meets the Other Professor. 
The preface, in which the author undertakes 
to expound the psychological conditions of 
the imaginary world where Sylvie and Bruno 
dwelt, is quite worth reading, and some 
people will even condescend to get a good 
deal of enjoyment out of the index. The 
book is one that may be taken up at any time 
and opened anywhere with the assurance that 
it will pay its way in liberal measure, heaped 
up and running over ; and it is a volume that 
children will simply feast upon, Harry Fur- 
niss has supplied forty-six illustrations which 
are to be reckoned among the best things he 
has ever done.— Zhe Beacon, 
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Cajor1.—A History of Mathematics. By 
Florian Cajori, formerly Professor of Ap- 
plied Mathematics in the Tulane Univer- 
sity of Louisiana, now Professor of Physics 
in Colorado College. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 
422. $3.50, net. 

‘* lam delighted with the History of Mathematics 
by Professor Florian Cajori,and have adopted it as 
the text-book for my course ... In the part devoted 
to the recent development of the science, it is without 
vival in any language,”—GrorGE BRucE HALsTeD 
Ph.D. Johns = Mem. Lond. Math. Soc., 
Prof. of Math., Univ. of Texas. 


CAMPBELL.—Samuel Taylor Coleridge: A 
Narrative of the Events of his Life. 
By James Dykes Campbell. With Por- 
trait and Complete Index. 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 319. $3.00. 


CarroL.t.—Sylvie and Bruno Concluded. 
By Lewis Carroll. With forty-six illustra- 
tions by Harry Furniss. 12mo. Cloth ex- 
tra. pp. 423. $1.50. 

Catalogue of Scientific Papers. Com- 
piled by the Royal Society of London. 
Second Series (1864-1873). In nine vol- 
umes. Vol. VII. Quarto. Half mo- 
.gocco. $5.75, net. ‘ 


Cicrro.—Lel?_ : A Dialogue on Friend- 
ship. Edited with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Biographical Index by E. S. Shuck- 
burgh, A.M., Editor of Virgil and Ovid in 
the same series. New edition, revised 
and enlarged for use in American colleges, 
by Henry Clark Johnson, A.M., L.L.B., 
President of the Central High School, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and late Professor of Latin 
in the Lehigh University. 16mo. Cloth. 
Pp. 190. 40C., met. 
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Durer.—The ‘Little Passion of Albert 
Diarer. With an Introduction by Austin 
Dobson, The wood-cuts from stereotypes 
of the original blocks, now in the posses- 
sion of the British Museum; the frontis- 
piece from Diirer’s portrait of himself in 
the Pinakothek at Munich. Crown 8vo. 
Silk, gilt top. $1.60, mez. 
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Evans.—Chapters on Greek Dress. By 
Maria Millington Evans. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 84. $2.00. 
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FANSHAWE.—Two Lives. A Poem. 
Reginald Fanshawe. Large 16mo. Bound 
in buckram extra. pp. 180. $1.75. 

“ The subject of this song might best be described 
as a spiritual pilgrima, prem nothingness and de 
nial to hope and fulfilment ; as a vision of the 
progress of ie through the experience of nature 


~*~ , and history, to God.”—From the reo. Pre 
ace, 


FarrAr.—Eric; or, Little by Little. 4 
Tale of Roslyn School. By Frederic W, 
Farrar. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra, full gilt edges. 
pp. 368. $2.00. 


GarRNIER.—History of the English Landed | 
Interest, its Customs, Laws, and Ag. | 


riculture. (Modern Period.) Being the 
second volume. By Russell M. Garnier, 
B.A. Oxon. 8vo. Cloth, pp. 564. $3.50. 


GLAZEBROOK.—Heat. An Elementary Text- | 


book, Theoretical and Practical, for Col- 
leges and Schools. By R. T. Glazebrook, 
M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Director of the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12mo. Cloth. pp, 
230. $1.00, met. a, 
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“It has now come to be generally recognized that 
the most satisfactory method of teaching the Nat- 
ural Sciences is by experiments which can be per- 
JSormed by the learners themselves. . . The portions 
of the following book designated EXPERIMENTS have 
Jor the most part been in use for some time as a prac: 
tical course for medical students at the Cavendish 
Laboratory. The rest of the book contains the ex- 
planation of the theory of those experiments, and an 
account of the deductions from them.”*—From the 
Author's Preface. 


HatcH AND ReppatH.—A Concordance 
to the Septuagint and the other Greek 
Versions of the Old Testament (includ- 
ing the Apocryphal Books). By the late 
Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., and Henry A. 
Redpath, M.A., assisted by Other Schol- 
ars. Part III. "EIAIPEIN-10BHA. 
Folio. Pasteboard covers. $5.00, met. 


Hertz. — Electric Waves: being Re 
searches on the Propagation of Elec 
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